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The Use of City Parks. 

FEW weeks ago the Park Board of this city 
A granted permission to hold a public meeting in 
Battery Park. Whether or not the Board is clothed with 
any authority under the law to grant a privilege of this 
sort has been questioned, but it is not our present purpose 
to discuss this point. The meeting, however, deserves 
some mention, not because the park was in any way 
defaced or injured on that occasion, but because it was the 
first time, at least for many years, that any such a gather- 
ing has been held in any of the city parks proper. Man- 
hattan Island is so densely inhabited, and its population 
multiplies so rapidly, that the pressure for more room is 
stronger here even than it is in most other cities. There is 
not a foot of open space which is not constantly coveted 
by some one for some purpose which seems a worthy one. 
But our parks have never been in any serious danger of 
invasion by public assemblies. Great efforts have been 
made to turn Central Park at times into a parade-ground 
for the display of our citizen soldiery, but we rarely hear 
of attempts to convert it into an arena for public argument 
and debate by civil or religious bodies. 

In some sister cities labor organizations have endeavored 
to meet in pastoral parks to urge the enactment of an eight- 
hour law or agitate some other subjects of so-called reform. 
Religious organizations also have endeavored to secure the 
same privileges ; and the arguments in favor of such as- 
semblies are always the same. It is held, in the first place, 
that the parks belong to the people; next, that the people 
have the right to public assemblage, and that, therefore, 
they have the right to assemble on their own grounds. In 
most cases, too, it is urged that the matter to be discussed 
is of vital moment. Religious enthusiasts are convinced 
that in some way the salvation of men depends upon their 
efforts, and that their exclusion from the public parks means 
practically the ruin of human souls. In the same way 
agitators for some civil or political reform always feel and 
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insist that the movement which they represent is one of 


paramount importance. The present case is remarkable 
in that the meeting in Battery Park was called for the ex- 
press purpose of protecting it. The park is now contracted 
and disfigured by a railway which is constantly threaten- 
ing more serious encroachment. This corporation needs 
room, and it could occupy to advantage the entire park 
area. Having obtained a foothold, each new aggression 
is more easy and natural, in spite of the fact that the bor- 
der, which is now covered and blackened by the roads, 
makes a mute protest to every passer-by against the inva- 
sion. It is a fact, however, that the road is there only on 
sufferance; that the contract under which its owners 
have possession is a revocable one, and that it is in the 
power of the Park Commission to. order the corporation to 
remove its structure. It was to advocate such‘a forcible 
removal of the railway that the meeting was called by 
some citizens, who felt that their rights had already been 
trampled on, and are in danger of further violation. 

Here, then, wasa singular case. If any one assemblage 
could ever be tolerated in a city park it would assuredly 
be a meeting of its defenders in the place they wished to 
save from ruin ; and yet we cannot but feel that a prece- 
dent like the Battery Park meeting is a bad one to estab- 
lish. It is true that every man in the city has a right in its 
parks, but he only has a right to them as parks, and no one 
has a right to them as anything else than a park. It will 
hardly be contended that there is only one justifiable 
reason for a public meeting in an urban pleasure-ground. 
If it is right to assemble to make a protest against invasion 
by a railroad, it is right to meet there for other purposes. 
Indeed, no sooner had this permit been granted than some 
of the people in the other end of the city declared that they 
would organize a meeting in Mount Morris Park for a 
directly opposite purpose—that is, the people at the north- 
ern part of Manhattan Island demand greater facilities for 
rapid transit, and inasmuch as it is their opinion that this 
can be more easily obtained by giving the Battery to the 
railroads, some of them are willing to make this concession ; 
if it is proper for one side to make its argument before an 
assemblage in a park, it is equally proper for the other 
side to have the same privilege. 

Of course, no city of any consequence should be with- 
out provision for public assemblies, such as the large 
open space in front of the main entrance to Prospect Park, 
in Brooklyn, and the area north of Union Square in this 
city, where preparation has been made for furnishing light 
and other conveniences needed at popular meetings. But, 
aside from the fact that such gatherings would be ruinous 
to the verdure of a pastoral park, nothing more discordant 
with the spirit of such a place can be conceived than an 
indignation meeting or a public demonstration in favor of 
some ‘‘cause” or ‘‘movement,” for these would bring into 
the park the throng and stress and excitement and struggle 
which are the very things from which such quiet scenes 
are designed to offer relief. The only security which 
urban parks can have against destructive invasions of one 
kind or another is a universal public appreciation of the 
truth that their real purpose is the refreshment of mind and 
body which simple rural scenery alone furnishes. That 
this is not generally understood is proved every year by 
the efforts of many cultivated people to divert our parks 
to some other use, which seems to them a higher and a 
nobler one. But the truth is, that this distinctive function 
of city parks is by no means trivial or insignificant ; in- 
deed, it is quite as essential to the well-being of society, as 
it exists in modern cities, as are hospitals or schools or 
libraries or churches, and it is this serious estimate of their 
value which impels us so often to urge upon thoughtful 
and public-spirited men and women the duty of watch- 
ing over them with jealous care, in order to prevent 
them from being perverted to any illegitimate use, and 
to protect them from every invasion which threatens 
to diminish, in the slighte$t measure, their beneficent 
influence. 
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Four Pictures of Gardens. 


S the art of gardening has varied in different lands 
and successive ages, literature has recorded its 
work, usually painting with sympathetic touch the current 
fashions of the time, but in our day often going back 
with a sympathy as great to explain the charms of now 
neglected kinds of beauty. Some of the pictures thus 
built up in delightful phrases are famous and familiar, like 
Pliny’s and Evelyn’s and Bacon’s. But others, though 
perhaps written by well-known authors, are less frequently 
quoted when the art of gardening is discussed ; and four 
of these, sharply contrasting with each other, will per- 
haps make an interesting little gallery if hung here side 
by side. We have not been at pains to pick them out of 
the books where they first saw the light. With many 
others almost as detailed, and with a few that are much 
more elaborate, they may be found in Mr. Sieveking’s de- 
lightful volume called ‘‘ The Praise of Gardens.” 

The first is a portrait, painted by Sir William Temple, 
who lived between 1628 and 1700, of the garden at Moor 
Park, in Hertfordshire, which “ was made by the Countess 
of Bedford, esteemed among the greatest Wits of her Time 

. and with very great Care, excellent Contrivance, and 
much Cost.” ‘‘ Because,” explains further Sir William, ‘I 
take the Garden I have named to have been in all Kinds 
the most beautiful and perfect, at least in the Figure and 
Disposition, that I have ever seen, I will describe it for a 
model to those that meet with such a Situation and are not 
above the Regards of common Expence.” 


It lies on the Side of a Hill (upon which the House stands), 
but not very steep. The Length of the House, where the best 
Rooms and of most Use or Pleasure are, lies upon the Breadth 
of the Garden ; the Great Parlour opens into the Middle of a 
Terras Gravel-Walk that lies even with it, and which may be, 
as I remember, about three hundred Paces long and broad in 
Proportion, the Border set with Standard Laurels, and at large 
Distances, which have the Beauty of Orange-Trees, out of 
Flower- and Fruit; from this Walk are Three Descents by 
many Stone Steps, in the Middle and at each End, into a very 
large Parterre. This is divided into Quarters by Gravel-Walks, 
and adorned with Two Fountains and Eight Statues in the sev- 
eral Quarters ; at the End of the Terras-Walk are Two Sum- 
mer-Houses, and the Sides of the Parterre are ranged with two 
large Cloisters, open to the Garden upon Arches of Stone, and 
ending with two other Summer-Houses even with the Clois- 
ters, which are paved with Stone and designed for Walks of 
Shade, there being none other in the whole Parterre. Over 
these two Cloisters are two Terasses covered with Lead and 
fenced with Balusters ; and the Passage into these airy Walks 
is out of the two Summer-Houses, at the End of the first 
Terras-Walk. The Cloister facing the South is covered with 
Vines. .. . From the middle of this Parterre is a Descent by 
many Steps flying on each Side of a Grotto, that lies between 
them (covered with Lead and flat) into the lower Garden, 
which is all Fruit-Trees, ranged about the several Quarters of 
a Wilderness which is very Shady; the Walks here are all 
Green, the Grotto embellish'd with Figures of Shell-Rock-work, 
Fountains and Water-works.” If the Hill had not ended with 
the lower Garden, and the Wall were not bounded by a com- 
mon Way that goes through the Park, they might have added 
a Third Quarter of all Greens ; but this want is supplied by a 
Garden on the other Side of the House, which is all of that 
Sort, very Wild, Shady, and adorned with rough Rock-work 
and Fountains. 


Next to this portrait of one ofthese old English gardens 
which, alas, have almost wholly disappeared under the 
hand of iconoclastic fashion, may come a picture, drawn, 
in 1780, by William Beckford, the builder of Fonthill, and 
representing the celebrated Boboli garden at Florence, 
which still keeps much the same look it wore a hundred 
years ago. 

This garden lies behind the Grand Duke's palace, stretched 
out on the side of a mountain. I ascended terrace after 
terrace, robed by a thick underwood of Bay and Myrtle, above 
which rise several nodding towers, and a long sweep of vener- 
able wall, almost concealed by Ivy. You would have been 
enraptured with the broad masses of shade and dusky alleys 
that opened as | advanced, with white statues of fauns and 
nymphs and sylvans glimmering amongst them; some of 
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which pour water into sarcophagi of the purest marble, cov- 
ered with antique rilieves. The capitals of columns and 
ancient friezes are scattered about as seats. On these I re- 
posed myself and looked up at the Cypress groves which 
spring above the thickets; then, plunging into their retire- 
ments, I followed a winding path which led me by a series of 
steep ascents to a green platform overlooking the whole ex- 
tent of wood, with Florence deep beneath, and the tops of the 
hills which encircle it jagged with Pines; here and there a 
convent, or villa, whitening inthe sun. This scene extends as 
far as the eye can reach. Z 

Still ascending, I attained the brow of the eminence, and 
had nothing but the fortress of Belvedere arid two or three 
open porticoes above me. On this elevated situation I found 
several walks of trellis-work, clothed with luxuriant vines. A 
colossal statue of Ceres, her hands extended in the act of 
scattering fertility over the country, crowns the summit. 
Descending alley after alley, and bank after bank, I came to 
the orangery in front of the palace, disposed in a grand amphi- 
theatre, with marble niches relieved by dark foliage, out of 
which spring Cedars and tall aerial Cypresses. This spot 
brought the scenery of an antique Roman garden so vividly 
into my mind that I expected every instant to be 
called to the table of Lucullus, hard by in one of the por- 
ticoes, and to stretch myself on his purple triclinias. 


How different from this is the scene Miss Mitford paints 
in ‘‘Our Village,” describing a typical English: cottage- 
garden. 


The pride of my heart and the delight of my eyes is my 
garden. Our house, which is in dimensions very much like 
a bird-cage, and might with almost equal convenience be laid 
on a shelf or hung up in a tree, would be utterly unbearable 
in hot weather were it not that we have a retreat out-of-doors 
—and a very pleasant retreat it is. —To make my readers com- 
prehend it I must describe our whole territories. Fancy a 
small plot of ground with a pretty, low, irregular cottage at 
one end; a large granary divided from the dwelling by a little 
court running along one side ; and a long thatched shed, open 
towards the garden, and supported by wooden pillars, on the 
other. The bottom is bounded half by an old wall and half 
by an old paling, over which we see a pretty distance of woody 
hills. The house, granary-wall and paling are covered with 
vines, Cherry-trees, Roses, Honeysuckle and Jessamine, with 
great clusters of tall Hollyhocks running up between them; a 
large Elder overhanging a little gate, and a magnificent Bay- 
tree, such a tree as shall scarcely be matched in these parts, 
breaking with its beautiful conical form the horizontal lines of 
the buildings. This is my garden ; and the long pillared shed, 
the sort of rustic arcade, which runs along one side, parted 
from the flower-beds by a row of rich Geraniums, is our out- 
of-door drawing-room. I know nothing so pleasant as to sit 
there on a summer afternoon, with the western sun flickering 
through the great Elder-tree and lighting up our gay parterres, 
where flowers and flowering shrubs are set as thick as grass 
ina field, a wilderness of blossoms, interwoven, intertwined, 
wreathy, garlandy, profuse beyond all profusion, where we 
may guess that there is such a thing as mould but never see 
it. . . . Nothing so pretty to look at as my garden! Itis quite 
a picture, only unluckily it resembles a picture in more quali- 
ties than one—it is fit for nothing but to be looked at. One 
might as well think of walking in a bit of framed canvas. 
Thereare walks, to besure—tiny paths of smooth gravel, by cour- 
tesy called such—but they are so overhung by Roses, and Lilies, 
and such gay encroachers—so overrun by Convolvulus and 
Heart’s-ease and Mignonette, and other sweet stragglers, that, 
except to edge through them occasionally for the purpose of 
planting, or weeding, or watering, there might as well be no 
paths at all. 


Very different again, in subject and treatment, is this pic- 
ture of an Oriental garden, painted in ‘‘ Eothen,” by Alex- 
ander Kinglake : 


Wild as the nighest woodland of a deserted home in Eng- 
land, but without its sweet sadness, is the sumptuous Garden 
of Damascus. Forest-trees, tall and stately enough, if you 
could see their lofty crests, yet lead a bustling life below, with 
their branches struggling against strong numbers of bushes 
and willfulshrubs. The shade upon the earth is black as night. 
High, high above your head, and on every side all down to the 

round, the thicket is hemmed in and choked by the interlac- 
ing boughs that droop with the weight of roses, and load the 
slow air with their damask breath. The Rose-trees which | 
saw were all of the kind we call damask ; they grow to an im- 
mense height and size. There are no other flowers. Here 
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and there, there are patches of ground made clear from the 
cover, and these are either carelessly planted with some com- 
mon and useful vegetable, or else are left free to the wayward 
ways of nature, and bear rank weeds, moist-looking and cool 
to the eyes, and aareey the sense with their earthy and bit- 
ter fragrance. There is a lane opened through the thicket, so 
broad in some places that you can pass along side by side; in 
some so narrow (the shrubs are forever encroaching) that you 
ought, if you can, to go on the first and hold back the bough 
of the Rose-tree. And through this wilderness there tumbles 
a loud, rushing. stream, which is halted at last in the lowest 
corner of the garden, and then tossed up in the fountain by the 
side of the simple alcove. Thisisall. Never for an instant 
will the people of Damascus attempt to separate the idea of 
bliss from these wild gardens and rushing waters. 


Notes from a Wild Garden. 


N Y wild garden is a narrow strip of land, less than an acre 
in extent, which I began to plant four years ago. Some 
twenty years before this it had been planted with Grape-vines, 
which were dug out so thoroughly that they have not since 
troubled me by sprouting. Already this little spot begins to 
assume quite a wildand woody look. A groupof Sassafras trees 
is especially fine. Sweet Gum, Wild Cherry and Maples are also 
making a good growth. Conifers are doing well, none better 
-than the Hemlocks. The finest one, planted four years ago 
this spring when less than three feet in height, now measures 
nine feet high, with a spread of branches eight feet in diame- 
ter. It is graceful and luxuriant, with nowhere a dead twig 
to be seen. 

The frost of early May injured a good many trees and shrubs, 
among others the Hollies, Mulberries and English Walnut- 
trees; also the Japanese Akebia and Actinidia, but they are 
now.growing rapidly, and are apparently making up for lost 
time. 

Among the herbaceous plants is Xerophyllum setifolium, 
which is considered a most difficult plant to cultivate, but I 
have succeeded in establishing a number of fine plants. They 
were set four years ago, and this spring twenty-three bloomed, 
making a fine display. I was told by those who had tried to 
cultivate it that it would surely not live longer than the first 
summer. But I was undismayed, and had a strong man take 
up the plants with such great balls of earth that some of them 
could hardly be crowded into a bushel basket. I stood by 
during the removal, and rejected every one that could be sus- 
pected of mutilation. We had a great wagonful of them and 
other plants, and when we reached home the Xerophyllum 
was set in a trench somewhat lower than the surrounding 
ground, and well watered. This is all the care they have ever 
received, beyond an occasional watering the first summer, and 
every plant is flourishing. 

Helonias bullata is also growing nicely. This charming 
plant blooms among our earliest flowers in April. Notwith- 
standing that its native home is only in dense Cedar swamps, 
where it is often entirely covered with water, it is not difficult 
to grow in common garden-soil. It is a rare local plant, be- 
longing in the Lily-family, and in early spring sends up a 
naked flower stem, a foot or two high, surmounted by a dense 
raceme of showy purple flowers. The leaves are evergreen, 
and are handsome the entire year. 

Under and among the trees and shrubs many creeping 
plants have become at home and are growing nicely. Trail- 
ing Arbutus blooms freely here, as does the Partridge-berry, 
while the aromatic Wintergreen is full of bloom now, with 
promise of pretty clusters of scarlet berries in late autumn and 
winter. The wild Yam is here too, climbing about in its grace- 
ful way. This vine is much handsomer and far more delicate 
than the Chinese Yam, which florists are sending out under 
the name of Cinnamon Vine. Afios tuberosa is clamber- 
ing about here and there without care, having been brought 
in among clumps of plants from the damp Pines, where it is 
very abundant. But it is quite welcome here, with its dense 
clusters of fragrant dull purple flowers. 

Wild Lilies and cone-flowers, Rudbeckias, and various Sun- 
flowers, with one species of Golden Rod, Solidago odora, are 
now in bloom. Groups of Yucca, too, are scattered about 
with their wealth of flowers on the tall stems, which in the 
moonlight look like ghosts. 

Among the shrubs, Azalea viscosa is still in bloom, and 
Clethra alnifolia is just beginning to open its flowers. This 
is one of our most desirable shrubs, Its dense raceme of 
white flowers is fragrant and handsome, and it remains in 
bloom a long time, commencing about the middle of July 
and continuing through August. The sweet-scented shrub 
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Calycanthus is still in flower, and so are wild Roses from 
the Pines. But among the most attractive features of the 
wild garden are the Ferns, of which there are séveral species 
perfectly at home, growing luxuriantly in the shady places. 
Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Southern California Notes. 


“Te tall scarlet Larkspur (De/phinium cardina/le) was intro- 
duced into cultivation, I believe, about the year 1858, from 
California. It has figured repeatedly in recent years as a nov- 
elty, although it may be found quoted constantly in many 
European catalogues. 

I have lately seen this showy plant in great abundance on 
hill-sides east of San Diego, where the brush had been burned 
off the preceding fall. Attaining a height of five to ten feet, 
and covering densely almost the entire hill-side bordering the 
Potrero valley, the brilliant flaming flowers produced a strik- 
ag Tea to a hill-side on fire. 

he large perennial roots, when in a dormant condition, 
may be sent with safety in a perfectly dry condition to any part 
of the world. The plants are also easily produced from seed, 
and will thrive luxuriantly in any rich soil. They areconsidered 
quite hardy. The sepals and two lower petals are scarlet; the. 


. two upper petals a delicate lemon- yellow tipped with scarlet and 


with a portion of the back also scarlet. The stigmas are tipped 
with scarlet. The sepals are tipped with a delicate pea-green, 
but scarlet is the predominating color, and unless closely ex- 
amined no other color will be observed. 

Dormant roots of Dodecatheon Clevelandi, sent to France in 
a dry state the past season, failed to grow in all but a few cases. 
No reports have yet been received from England or Holland, 
where roots were also sent, but as they are catalogued it may 
be presumed that they did well under proper treatment. This 
lovely plant has been denounced as one of the novelties lack- 
ing positive merit, but itis doubtless the handsomest of the 
genus. The centre of the flower is a rich prune-purple, 
bordered with bright lemon-yellow, the reflexed divisions of 
the corolla pure white, or tipped with lavender or phlox-purple. 
In individual plants the divisions are sometimes pure white 
throughout, or of a deep, brilliant purple, or of an inter- 
vening tint. 

Papaver Californica is another plant of recent introduction. 
The flowers are about two inches in diameter, of a bright 
saturn-red to orange-chrome color, the centre of a delicate 
sulphur-yellow. Max Leichtlin writes that it has flowered with 
him the past season, but, while he considers it interesting bo- 
tanically, he does not consider it worth cultivation. It has 
been curiously described in one catalogue as possessing flow- 
ers ten inches across, and of a different color from its own. 

The effect of fire upon the vegetation of a country is an in- 
teresting subject for investigation, For the past twelve years 
I have been botanizing in southern and Lower California, and 
only in late years has P. Californica been seen either by my- 
self or other botanists. John Spence was the first to find it on 
brush-lands in the Santa Ynez Mountains, but only found it 
where the land had been stripped by fire. In 1889, I believe, 
I first found it east of San Diego, near Campo, at a similar ele- 
vation, where the land had previously been burned over. Last 
year I found it sparingly in the same locality, and in great pro- 
fusion in another locality near by that had been burned over 
the preceding fall. This year I could find no trace of the 

lant in either of these burnt areas. But between the two 
ocalities, where brush-fires raged last fall, I found it thriving. 

Wherever fire has raged the previous year I have not failed 
to find this Poppy, but the second, or third year at most, it 
seems to again entirely disappear. As I have traveled over 
the same route yearly, its presence in previous years would 
have been detected long ago by myself and others.as well. 

In the mountain districts denuded by fire, the following 
spring is sure to reveal a wealth of unsuspected beauty. 
Dicentra chrysantha, in some localities, is sure to become sur- 
prisingly abundant. The scarlet Larkspur, as above noted, 
owes its luxuriance and abundance to the preparation of the 
soil by fire for its reception. Ca/ochortus Weedii often appears 
by thousands in a burnt district where its presence previously 
was rey ow 3 suspected. Phacelia Orcuttiana, as well as 
Papaver Californica, appears to be a “‘fire-plant.” And the 
number of other plants which are found in their greatest pro- 
fusion and at their best in a burnt area are legion. In a few 
years such plants retire again into comparative obscurity. 

The Pride of California (Lathyrus splendens) is one of these 
plants which seem to be benefited by the ordeal of fire, which 
renders the vine more prolific and adds brilliancy to the blos- 
soms. 

Orcutt, Cal. 


C. R. Orcutt. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 


Pinus cembroides., 


HE Mexican Nut Pine (Pinus cembroides) is rather a 

recent addition to the silva of the United States, it 
having been detected only a few years ago for the first 
time within our territory, on the Santa Catalina Mountains 
of Arizona, by Mr. C. G. Pringle. Last year the same tree 
was found by Mr. Brandegee forming a forest on the flat 
top of the Sierra de Laguna, in Lower California, where it 
sometimes grows to the height of fifty feet, with a short 
stout trunk and a round top resembling in general appear- 
ance the better-known Nut Pine of Colorado and New 
Mexico, to which this species is very similar, except in 
foliage, which is much thinner than that of the other Nut 
Pines which form the small section to which Engelmann 
has given the name Cembroides. ‘These trees are distin- 
guished by their short subglobose cones with thick un- 
armed scales, large edible seeds with minute wings, and 
usually stout leaves varying from one to five in a sheath. 
‘Pinus cembroides is widely distributed through northern 
Mexico, where it often forms open scattered forests of con- 
siderable extent on the lower slopes of the mountain- 
ranges. The seeds, which are sold in the markets of all 
Mexican cities, form an important article of food, and are 
eaten roasted like peanuts or-are ground into flour. 

The illustration on page 353 is made from one of Mr. 
Brandegee’s Lower California specimens. An earlier figure 
can be found in Forbes’ “Pinetum Woburnense,” an ex- 
ceedingly rare work, of which only a hundred copies were 
printed, and in which our tree is called Pinus Liavana. 
This figure is reproduced in Antoine’s ‘‘Conifers.” 


Iris Robinsoniana. 


HIS is one of the most interesting of all cultivated 
Iridaceous plants. It was discovered in Lord 
Howe's Island by Mr. Charles Moore, Director of the 
Botanical Gardens at Sydney, who wrote of it, in 1869: 
‘‘A large Iridaceous plant, termed the Wedding Flower, 
was found sparingly in two or three situations. Of this 
only seed-vessels were obtained, but the flowers are de- 
scribed as being very beautiful. The leaves were upward 
of six feet long, and from two to three inches wide. In 
appearance it resembles a large species of Morza, but it 
will probably prove a new genus.” 

In 1872 Dr. G. Bennett communicated to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle an account of the plant as he had seen it 
growing in the Sydney Gardens under Mr. Moore’s care. 
Bentham, in his Flora Ausiraliensis (1873), describes the 
plant under Morea, and states that it is the largest species 
of the genus, the habit of the plant being that of the nearly 
allied Pardanthus Chinensis, and the flowers nearly those of 
Morea iridioides. 

The introduction of this plant into English gardens, no 
doubt, took place soon after it was noticed in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. There were large specimens of it in several 
gardens known to me twelve years ago, for the plant grew 
vigorously enough although it would not bloom. The 
example now flowering at Kew, and of which the accom- 
panying figure (p.355) is a photograph, is growing in the south 
end of the house devoted to large succulent plants. It is 
close to the doors, which are open all day during summer, 
and it is never shaded. Its habit and height are well 
shown in the photograph. The leaves are six feet or more 
long, by three inches in width, and the scape is six feet 
high to the first branch. The flowers are expanded in the 
morning and permanently close again before night. Each 
sheath will produce nine or more flowers, one after the 
other. The first flowers expanded on June 2ist, since 
when up to to-day, July 3d, there have been 157 flowers. 
There is every promise that this number will be more than 
doubled. Eighteen flowers were the most we have had 
open together. — 
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Each flower measures four inches across, the segments 
spreading almost flat, the three outer larger than the inner, 
all of them pure white, of about the same texture as the 
petals of Phalenopsis grandifiora. ‘There is a crescent- 
shaped blotch of golden yellow at the base of each of the 
three outer segments. 

The species is found wild only in Lord Howe’s Island, 
and it is the only Iris or Morea known in the whole of 
Australia. It is a noble plant, and worth cultivating for 
its foliage, as well as an exceedingly beautiful object when 
in flower. Unfortunately, only four flowers were ex- 
panded at the time when the photograph was taken. 

‘Seon. W. Watson. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


CONFERENCE ON HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society had arranged a two days’ exhibition and 
conference to be held at Chiswick this week, the special object 
being the popularization of hardy herbaceous plants, which, 
in the opening remarks at the conference, was said to be, 
“as a rule, overlooked by gardeners.” Mr. W. Robinson, of 
The Garden, contributed a paper on Wild Gardening, in which 
he advocated the planting among meadow-grass large quanti- 
ties of such plants as Daffodils, Bluebells, Snowdrops, etc. It 
was asked what chance such plants would have in the struggle 
that would ensue between them and the grass, and particu- 
larly such enemies to bulbs as wire-worms, etc., and some 
one recommended feeding the worms with rapecake. 


[The baiting of wire-worms has been found the most 
effective remedy for these pests in this country. The 
arsenites mixed with corn-meal dough or sprinkled on 
other baits are generally recommended.—Epb. } 


The Rev. Mr. Ewbank, of the Isle of Wight, treated upon 
summer-gardening as practiced by himself. Mr. Ewbank is 
one of the few amateur horticulturists in England who delight 
in plants which other people find difficult to manage. His 
garden is, therefore, the home of the outcast and the unknown, 
and it is the scene of not a few very interesting experimental 
cultures and horticultural triumphs. The next paper was con- 
tributed by Miss Jekyll, who is knownas a first authority upon 
zsthetic gardening. Names are of no account, labels are an 
abomination in this lady’s garden, and no plant that is not de- 
cidedly beautiful to look at and easy to grow receives any 
attention from her. She and Mr. Ewbank practice the two 
extremes of hardy-plant culture. Of course, every one depre- 
cated the total removal of labels. Who has not experienced 
the relief afforded by the label of a plant whose name is in- 
quired after and which one feels he ought to know? If only 
a glimpse of the beginning or end of the name is caught it is 
recalled at once. 

The second day’s conference was devoted to strawberries 
chiefly; other fruits, such as gooseberries, raspberries and 
currants, also receiving attention, both from lecturers and 
exhibitors. The papers dealt chiefly with the cultural require- 
ments and merits of the different fruits treated upon, and, 
while they contained much useful information, they revealed 
nothing new in the shape of novelty. 

The exhibition of flowers was a pretty full one, and com- 
prised all the popular summer-flowering herbaceous plants, 
as well as a few which are yet scarcely known. Unfortunately, 
the rain fell in torrents on both days, so that a most interesting 


exhibition and instructive conference were enjoyed by very 
few. 


LILIUM Lowi, Baker, new species.—This is a new Indian 
Lily which has just flowered in the nurseries of Messrs. Hugh 
Low & Co., at Clapton, and has been submitted to Mr. Baker 


for naming. It belongs to the Polyphyllum group, and is 
closely related to ZL. Nepalense, differing from this species 
chiefly in having smaller narrower leaves, flowers more dis- 
tinctly funnel-shaped and colored white, with a few blotches 
of purple on the inside of the segments. 

This is the third new addition to garden Lilies made by 
the Messrs. Low, the first being Z. Nefalense, discovered by 
Wallich fifty years ago, but never introduced into England 
until two years ago, when the Clapton firm imported a quan- 
tity of it from the Central Himalayas. It is a most beautiful 
and stately Lily, a yard or more high, bearing a head of three 
or five flowers five inches long and nearly as broad, the seg- 
ments recurved and colored lemon-yellow, the tube deep 
crimson inside, spots of the same color extending some dis- 
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tance up the segments. 
reenhouse. 

About the same time the same firm introduced a grand va- 
riety of L. Wallichianum, which was named Superbum at 
Kew, and which is one of the most beautiful of all Lilies. Its 
flowers are as large as those of Z. Harrisi, but wider and more 
campanulate, their color being creamy white, with a blotch of 
lemon-yellow in the throat. It also requires greenhouse treat- 
ment. Although a good garden Lily in appearance, yet the 
new L. Lowii is not equal in beauty to the other two. 

ROSE REINE BLANCHE.—This is a new semi-double Rose 
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Cultural Department. 


The Strawberry Season. 


‘TS Strawberry crop of 1891 was a good one, much above 

the average. A favorable season, cool with sufficient 
moisture, contributed to a steady, healthy growth. The frosts 
of May, which excited so much alarm, did no injury in this 
vicinity, with a single exception, in which case the plants were 
almost entirely Sharpless and Great American. These varie- 
ties, besides being probably more tender than others, expose 
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Fig. 59.—Pinus cembroides.—See page 352. 


which was submitted to the Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society at their last meeting by Mr. Ladham, of Shirley 
Nurseries, Southampton, and it received a certificate. Its 
beauty is in the dash of crimson on the margins of the other- 
wise pure white petals, and before the buds unfold this color 
has a very pretty effect. The open flowers are particularly 
charming, and they are as large as the flowers of Anemone 
Faponica. 1am unable tostate the origin of this Rose, but it 
is certainly a variety of the south European R. Gallica. It ap- 
pears to be very free-flowering, and, altogether, I should say 
it is likely to prove a popular Rose wherever the single or 
loose-flowered Roses are in favor. 
London. 


W. Watson. 


their flowers more. Within two or three mornings after the 
blossoms began to open I watched my plants closely, expect- 
ing much injury, but I found less than is frequently the case. 
This was, doubtless, due to the dryness of the air; with rain 
or heavy dews the damage would, no doubt, have been 
greater. This dryness of the air, together with the’ protec- 
tion of the calyx, saved our peaches and cherries also, and 
rendered the published reports of great damage entirely 
premature. 

Our Strawberry season opened May 25th, with a 
Michel's Early, and closed, July 6th, with a quart o 
man’s No. 1 and Parker Earle. TT 
or three days. 


of 
Stay- 
1e birds anticipated us two 
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Michel’s Early is a strong, vigorous grower, with tall, erect 
foliage, berries scarlet in color, of good size and quality, and 
from four to five days earlier than any others in my collection. 
It is moderately productive, and is desirable for family use on 
account of its earliness and quality ; for these same reasons it 
may be desirable for near markets. Rusk, or Lady Rusk, was 
much more productive ; it is dark crimson in color, average 
to large size, but it is in no way noteworthy. It is claimed 
that this berry dries up without rotting, but this claim did not 
prove valid. The Parker Earle has more of this quality than 
Lady Rusk. We shall hold this berry for another season’s 
trial. Haverland is a handsome, perfect-shaped berry, long 
cone-formed, with a neck and reflexed calyx, of very good 
quality, and it is productive, all of which are prime requisites 
in a berry for popular favor. Stayman’s No. 1 is a good 
grower, berry medium to large, scarlet, productive, but rather 
acid ; it is better suited for market than for amateur purposes. 
Cloud's Seedling is very nearly a reproduction of Crescent, and 
is no better, if as good. 

Warfield has been praised without stint, and declared to be 
the best of all. Grown in stools, thinly, it was of fair size, 
slightly necked, calyx reflexed, bright, glossy crimson color, 
attractive and handsome. But grown in matted rows, it was 
small, ranking with Cloud and Crescent under like conditions. 
I confess to disappointment as to size, and another season's 
trial is necessary to determine whether to keep it longer or 
not. Miami is a large dark crimson berry, more flattened 
than elongated, fairly productive and a vigorous grower, with 
no remarkable qualities so far as observed. Pine-apple is the 
most rank and vigorous grower of all. Its dark green foliage 
is pleasant to look at, but its few large, long, deformed, light 
dull scarlet berries are a poor substitute for good strawberries. 
It seems to be more fruitful in matted rows than in stools. 
Gandy is a light berry, and is large, handsome and good. The 
plants are strong and stocky, but do not promise to yield 
abundantly. Crawford is another large handsome berry of 
good quality. In stools the growth of plants was satisfactory, 
but the matted row resulting from plants set last spring, pre- 
sented a sorry contrast to the fall-set plants, not fifty feet dis- 
tant. Like the Gandy, it appears to lack the elements of 
productiveness, but both are deserving of further trial. 

The above ten varieties comprise the bed of fall-set plants 
mentioned in GARDEN AND FOREST last autumn. They gave 
the best results I ever had from fall-set plants. The plants 
were taken from matted rows resulting from spring-set plants, 
thus giving two tests of each variety under the two systems, 
with results decidedly in favor of the stools from fall-set 

lants, with the single exception of the Pine-apple, and that 
is too poor to be taken into the account. 

Shaw is a large berry of the Sharpless type, and the few 
plants [ had in fruit promised as well as that variety ever did, 
with fewer deformed berries. A further trial is necessary to 
fix its value. Beederwood promised well; it is fairly produc- 
tive, with large handsome berries.¢ I shall give it another sea- 
son's trial. Bubach 132 is a scarlet berry of good size and 
perfect shape, but seers to melt down if kept over-night, and 
is therefore not a good market berry. 

Great Pacific is a fine, vigorous grower, but in size of fruit, 
quality and productiveness it proved a most dismal failure. I 
shall let a few of the plants set last fall remain over for another 
season. Gipsey proved little better than Wilson, and is disap- 
pointing on my soil. 

Saunders, on fall-set plants, is large, handsome and good, 
and is very promising. This, with Gandy and Crawford, torms 
a trio of large berries that promise to supersede the Sharpless. 
Another season will fix their status in the long list of new ones, 
and the prospect is good for their standing nearethe head. 
The best and most remarkable of the new varieties is Parker 
Earle. The plant is stocky, vigorous and immensely produc- 
tive. The berries are medium to large. They will not com- 
pare in size with Sharpless, Gandy, Saunders, Bubach, etc., 
but they are of good shape, handsome, and of good flavor, 
calyx reflexed, seeds prominent, after the type of Boyden’s 3o. 
It sets twice as much fruit as it should, for it is, I think, im- 
possible for any plant to fully develop and mature so many 
blossoms, It appears to have good keeping qualities. At the 
first picking I gathered a quart without moving out of my 
tracks, a thing I never remember to have done before. Shus- 
ter's Gem and Lovett’s Early were set later in the fall, and no 
fair estimate can be made; so far they show no remarkable 
features. Davis’ Numbers Ten, Twenty and Twenty-five are 
vigorous growers, producing large handsome fruit, but the 
quality is inferior. Of nearly a dozen other new varieties not 


any, thus far, give promise of becoming standard sorts. Out of 
thirty new varieties fruiting this season, many of which cost 
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one and two dollars a dozen, only about one-third seem to be 
worthy of further trial, and probably not more than half of that 
number will be regarded as standard sorts five years hence. 

Among the older tested varieties the Pearl stands at the 
head with me. It is early, handsome, large, perfect in shape, 
has a reflexed calyx, is productive and very good in quality. 
It possesses more points of excellence than any other variety | 
know of. Next to Pearl is Bubach, altogether a different type 
of berry, much larger, very productive, but not as good in 
quality. Jessie 1s better in quality, but not as large as Bubach, 
and often ripens unevenly. It was better in this respect this 
season than ever before. Belmont nearly equals the Sharp- 
less in size and is of better form, but does not produce as 
heavily. Jersey Queen has many friends; it is a late, large, 
handsome berry. With good care it will please those who 
like a rich acid berry. Jewell is a beautiful berry, but is too 
uncertain. It is very much given to blight here, from which 
all varieties have been exceptionally free this season. 

Some large growers around Newark grow the Downing and 
Champion almost exclusively. About Irvington and Hilton 
the Great American takes the lead. Having found a berry 
which satisfies the requirements of their soils, the growers are 
content to let well enough alone; but should these varieties 
fail, as they may in time, they will be compelled, as I have 
been, to try other varieties, until they find suitable ones to take 
their places. 

The best variety must be a matter for each grower to deter- 
mine for himself, and when it is found it should be treated 
generously and grown as long as it continues to do well. The 
experiments here recorded are by no means conclusive, and 
allowance must be made for the soil, season, etc. The soil 
was a light clay loam, and the results would, no doubt, be 
different on a sandy loam or a heavy clay soil. Many of the 
varieties which are nearly worthless with me may prove of 
value under different conditions. Of-course, it is unfair to 
condemn any variety for its behavior in one soil. Under 
different circumstances it may be good enough to fulfill the 
anticipations of its originator, although it must be confessed 
that these hopes are often more rosy than any experience will 


justify. 
justly E. Williams. 


Montclair, N. J. Gullit 
Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—VI. 


Syringa pubescens (see GAKDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., p. 415) 
flowers with thecommon Lilac. Itisaslender upright-growing 
shrub with dark green ovate leaves, which are much smaller 
than those of the other cultivated Lilacs. The corolla of the 
flower consists of a narrow limb, with very short oblong lobes 
and a long slender tube; it is rose-colored at first, but turns 
pale or almost white before fading. The clusters of flowers, 
which are exceedingly fragrant, are small as compared with 
those of other Lilacs, but they are produced in the greatest 
profusion, and quite cover the branches of well-established 
plants. This species has never flowered as freely or pro- 
duced such a charming effect as it did during the past spring ; 
and there is now every reason to believe that it will prove a 
first-class plant, particularly useful for the decoration of small 
gardens, in which the other Lilacs might occupy too much 
space. The seeds from which the principal supply of the 
plants raised in the Arboretum were derived were sent here 
in 1882 by Dr. Bretschneider, at that time medical attaché to 
the Russian legation at St. Petersburg, to whom the Arbore- 
tum is indebted for the number of valuable and interesting 
plants. Living plants were received about the same time 
trom the Arboretum Segretzianum, in France, and later it 
has been sent from other European gardens usually under the 
name of 5. villosa, a very different plant, and a more valuable 
one, perhaps, from a decorative point of view, as it flowers 
several weeks after the common Lilac, or about the middle of 
June—that is, at the time when many shrubs have passed their 
towering period. 

S. villosa (see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., p. 521) is also a 
native of northern China and is one of the plants sent by Dr. 
Bretschneider, and, like the last-described species, promises 
to be a real acquisition to American gardens. It comes from 
northern China and seems identical with the Syringa of the 
Himalayas, S. Emodi, and with S. f¥osikea, of whose native 
country a good deal was said in a recent issue of GARDEN AND 
ForEST. This, however, is a question which need not be 
discussed in this connection, and it is sufficient to say that 
the plant grown here as S. Emodi, when it does flower, 
produces panicles which are smaller and much less beau- 
tiful than those of the north China plant; and that S. 
Fosikea, which flowers a week or perhaps ten days 
later, is in every respect less beautiful and desirable. The 
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seedlings of S. villosa, raised in the Arboretum, show 
a decided tendency to vary in the time of flowering, in the 
size and shape of the leaves, and in the size of the inflores- 
cence—an indication, perhaps, that this species will respond 
readily to efforts made to improve it by selection. The best 
form here, and the last one to flower, has large, rather light 
green, ovate-lanceolate leaves, great broad terminal panicles 
which stand up on long stems above the plant and produce a 
remarkably attractive appearance. The flowers are individu- 
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instead of the two lateral ones of that species, which very rarely 
perfects its terminal buds. The flowers of the Chinese plant 
emit a strong and disagreeable Privet-like odor. In spite of 
this serious defect, however, many persons believe that this is 
the most valuable of the Lilacs recently brought into our 
gardens. 

And this brings us to an entirely different section of the 
genus, the Ligustrinas, which botanists unite with Syringa, 
although they are distinct in habit and general appearance, and 


Fig. 60.—Iris Robinsoniana,—See page 352. 


ally large, with a rather short corolla-tube and short, ovate 
lobes; they are of a delicate flesh-color, shading into rose, and 
quite unlike, in color, those of any other Lilac. S. vi/losa is 
perfectly hardy and a vigorous grower, promising to attain, 
ultimately, a large size, the best plants here being now about 
eight feet high and eight or ten feet across the branches. It 
differs from the common Lilac in that the terminal bud de- 
velops, so that the inflorescence is terminal, three clusters of 
flowers being sometimes produced on the end of the branch 


easily to be distinguished by their creamy. white flowers, with 
a very short corolla-tube, barely exceeding the calyx in length. 
There are three of these plants now in cultivation. The best- 
known and the first to flower, the flowers appearing with those 
of S. villosa, is S. Amurensis, whose native country is ex- 
plained in its specificname. It has been cultivated tor a num- 
ber of years, and is a bold, strong-growing shrub of irregular 
outline, with rather rigid branches and large, leathery, ovate- 
pointed leaves. The tlowers are produced in short clusters 
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as broad as long, often inclined to be one-sided, and carried 
well above the plant on the ends of the principal stems. Here 
it is not a very free-blooming plant, but the clusters of flowers 
are large and make a great show in contrast with the dark 
green of the leaves below them. It is, however, less beauti- 
ful than its near relative, S. Pekinensis (see GARDEN AND 
FOREST, vol. iii., p. 165), which flowered here last year for the 
first time in cultivation from seeds sent to the Arboretum by 
Dr. Bretschneider. The flower-clusters produced last year 
were few in number and small in size, and gave little idea of 
the value of the species as a flowering plant. This year the 
plants flowered profusely about the middle of June, producing 
flower-clusters more than eighteen inches long, and were 
objects of unusual beauty and interest. The value of this 
plant, which seems destined to become a first-rate addition to 
the list of our hardy shrubs, is greatly increased by the grace- 
ful habit of its long, slender, arching stems, which now form 
masses some fifteen feet through and ten or twelve feet high. 
The foliage is peculiarly light and graceful, of a pleasing color 
ani of late duration, although it does not assume a brilliant 
coloring before falling in the autumn. Altogether, S. Pekin- 
ensis is a more desirable plant than it was at one time sup- 
posed to be. It is well suited to stand by itself as an indi- 
vidual specimen on the lawn, where it can find plenty of 
room in which to develop its beauty of outline. It appears to 
require deep, rather moist, very rich soil, in which it grows 
rapidly ; the plants do not flower until they are large and well 
established. 

In 1878 the late W. S. Clarke, who organized the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and then went to Japan, at the 
invitation of the Government of that country, to establish an 
agricultural college there on the American plan, sent a num- 
ber of seeds, gathered in the neighborhood of Sapparo, in the 
northern island, to the Arboretum. Among them was a 
packet marked Oleacee@. The seeds germinated, grew rapidly, 
and the plants proved, when they flowered, ten years later, to 
be the little-known S. Faponica (see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. 
ii., pp. 293-295), which, like S. Pekinensis, the Arboretum first 
introduced into cultivation. So much has been said of this 
plant during the last two or three years that there is little left 
to say about it, except that it improves with age, producing, 
each year, larger and more abundant flower-clusters. It is 
absolutely hardy; it grows with great rapidity in good soil and 
is, in every way, an attractive and handsome plant of perfect 
habit; the foliage is ample and splendid ; the inflorescence is 
not surpassed in conspicuousness by that of any other hardy 
tree. Rose-bugs take kindly to the flowers, but the leaves are 
as yet uninjured by any insect, and the only drawback to it is 
found in the fact that it loses its foliage early in the autumn, 
and that it falls without having first changed color. The fact 
that this plant flowers in July adds to its value as an ornament 
to the garden. PC 


Arnold Arboretum, 


Some Native Plants. 


WH the month of July many interesting species of the 
composite family commence to bloom. This number 
increases, until by the middle or last of August this natural 
order predominates among our wild flowers. It is a large and 
interesting family, represented in North America by 239 
genera and upward of 2,000 species and varieties. The largest 
genus is the Aster, which contains 124 species. Many of these 
Asters are very handsome when in flower, and form a large 
share of the last wild flowers of the season. The next genus 
in size is the Solidago (Golden-rod), for which America is 
noted, and of which we have over a hundred species and va- 
rieties. Hoth genera are, for the most part, among the later- 
flowering plants, but the Golden-rods are the earlier of the 
two. Many of the Asters are quite late, some continuing to 
bloom until killed down by frost. As a rule, Golden-rods and 
Asters transplant well into any ordinary soil, and if they are 
cut back half or two-thirds their length, lifted with care, and 
not allowed to become dry before setting, there is no better 
time for this, all things considered, than when they are in 
flower. They need to be watered and cared for until estab- 
lished. 

Lepachys pinnata, now in flower, is a showy composite, 
with flowers three or tour inches wide, bright yellow, with a 
grayish centre. The rays are somewhat drooping, as in Echi- 
nacea purpurea. It isa slender plant, three or four feet high, 
each of the numerous branches terminating in a single flower. 
A dry sunny exposure seems to be its choice, and any ordinary 
garden-soil will suit it. The peculiar drooping habit of its 
petals, and the size of the flowers, which are on ample stems, 
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suggest its value for cutting. Frequently blooming with it is 
Heliopsis scabra (the Ox-eye), a plant with darker golden, 
showy flowers not quite as large as those of Lepachys pinnata. 

Another composite, conspicuous for its profusion of bloom 
at this season, is Chrysopsis villosa, the Golden Aster ; it is a 
shorter plant and more spreading in habit, and is common on 
dry soil and along gravelly railroad banks. The golden-yel- 
low flowers of this plant are an inch or more wide, and quite 
attractive. Still another striking species of this family, now 
beginning to flower, is Vernonia Baldwinii, the first of the Iron 
weeds to bloom. The large cymes of deep purple flowers are 
a pleasing change from the yellow of the three genera above 
mentioned, and which, as the season closes, is sometimes so 
universal as to become tiresome. 

Scutellaria canescens, one of the Skullcaps, which blooms 
about the middle of July, is a hardy and interesting perennial 
three or four feet high, with leafy stalks, terminating in a good- 
sized racemed panicle of showy blue flowers. A sunny expo- 
sure and ordinary soil will suit it. 

Verbena Aubletia, one of the Vervains, has been in flower 
for more than a month. It is a slender species, the spreading, 
almost procumbent, stems of which terminate in thickened 
spikes of showy reddish purple flowers. An inhabitant of 
open woods or prairies, it thrives in any common soil, in the 
sun or partial shade. Its near relative, V. stricta, the Hoary 
Vervain, is a taller plant, with clustered spikes of pretty 
purple flowers. 

The genus Verbascum (Mullen) is a large one, embracing 
nearly a hundred species, which are natives of Europe, north- 
ern Africa and Asia. Most of these are biennials. We have 
four species in North America, all of which, I believe, have 
been introduced. Verbascum nigrum, the Dark Mullen, which is 
native to Britain, Europe and western Asia, is said to be a peren- 
nial. Its normal height is only three or four feet, but, under 
favorable circumstances, it attains a height of six feet and 
more. Its long spike, or spikes, of bright canary-yellow flow- 
ers are very handsome, and continue for a long season. It 
is a stately and striking plant, which seems to be quite hardy, 
and easily managed. 

Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. fF, fie 


Annuals New and Old. 


Calendula suffruticosa is a neat growing plant, some 
eighteen inches high, and very free blooming. The flowers 
are single, about two inches in diameter, golden yellow, 
with narrow petals, Doronicum-like in form. This variety is 
usetul for a quiet yellow effect in the garden. The flowers 
close in dull weather, and are probably not of much service 
for bouquets. 

Centaurea Cyana nana compacta “ Victoria” is along name 
for a very small plant. This Cornflower forms rounded little 
plants only six inches high, covered with small blue flowers, 
resembling, in form and color, the ordinary Kaiserblumé. It 
does not seem to have a long season of bloom, and may be 
added to the long list of curiosities. 

Zinnia Haageana pumila floro pleno is another accession to 
the list of dwarf plants to which florists will be sure to give 
attention. This little Zinnia forms a much-branched bush, 
about a foot high; it blooms profusely with semi-double 
flowers about one and a half inches in diameter, of a rather 
dull orange shade. If some good bright Zinnia colors could 
be infused into this strain it would be very useful in many 
places where the larger variety would occupy too much space. 
There is no sentiment about the Zinnias, but they have wonder- 
fully bright clear colors, are very lasting, and there are, per- 
haps, no plants which give a more dectlog effect for so little 
expense and labor. 

The double Chrysanthemum coronarium imbricatum strikes 
me as a curious example of the vagaries of the seed trade. 
C. coronarium is one of the commonest of annuals, with rather 
soft foliage, but with good double yellow or yellow and white 
flowers. It seems to have occurred to the florists a few years 
ago that it was a very good thing, and now small plants are 
largely sold in the spring sales, and the seedsmen have exer- 
cised their ingenuity in getting out slight variations. This 
year's offering differs from the type only in that the petals, 
instead of being flat, are vaulted. The general effect of the 
flowers is the same, but the price, it is perhaps needless to 
say, has quintupled. 

Carnation Margaret, half dwarf, is a selection from the 
quick-growing Carnations introduced last year by Dammann 
& Co., who also offer these in separate colors and a dwarf kind. 
Like the variety of last season, they are rapid growers, coming 
into bloom in five or six months under ordinary culture. The 
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flowers are of rather thin texture, but are fragrant, mostly 
double, and very satisfactory out-of-doors. The colors are 
white, red and yellow, and are selfs. Unlike most Carnations 
in a young state, they do not seem to be at all hardy. This 
strain is very slightly more dwarf than the first offering. 
Torenia Fournieri is not a new annual, but it is worth noting 
as having: proved very satisfactory out-of-doors, where it does 
not seem to be much used: It forrns neat, sturdy little bushes, 
with somewhat ruddy stems. Its elegant violet and royal pur- 
ple flowers always attract attention, and, as it blooms freely, it 
is useful as q front-row plant, where the color is desirable. 
Gaillardia amélyodon is another annual too seldom seen. It 
has very attractive single flowers, about two inches in diame- 
ter, of a rich mahogany-red. It is one of the most distinct of 
annuals, the coloring being very rich and peculiar. The plants 
are about eighteen inches high, and should be grown in clumps. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Iris Susiana.—Plants that are fickle in their behavior or that 
stubbornly refuse to comply with the wishes of growers 
have a peculiar fascination for determined gardeners, and 
among such are /ris Susiana and J. Robinsoniana, The 
latter plant-has been grown in this country a number of 
years, but,.so far as I know, it has not yet been flowered. 
At the Harvard Botanic Garden it has been tried out-of- 
doors and under glass, in rich soils and poor, in moist, dry 
and medium situations, in pots and borders, in shade and 
sunshine, and still no blossom, nor even a sign.of one ap- 
pears. It grows freely enough, forming vigorous and hand- 
some specimens, but never a bloom, 

Although rather eccentric, 7, Sustana is much more tracta- 
ble. It is a Levantine species, originally found in Persia, and 
has been cultivated in western Europe since 1573. It was cul- 
tivated in England in the time of Gerard, for in his ‘‘ Herbal,” 

. under the name of /. Chalcedonica, it is spoken of as ‘‘a rare 
and beautiful flower to behold.” Parkinson, also, in his 
“ Paradisus Terrestris,” speaks of it as “The Great Turkey 
Flower-de-Luce.” The specific name it now bears refers to 
-an ancient city of Persia, and it was the French, I believe, who 
first gave it the common, and not inappropriate, name of 
** Mourning Iris.” The plant attains a height of from one to 
two feet, the light green, ensiform leaves being a trifle shorter 
than the stem, at the top of which appears a single flower, 
magnificent in size and of weird aspect. Ordinary flowers 
measure six inches across by eight inches from base to apex, 
and I have often seen them larger. The ground color is a 
grayish lilac, indescribably lined, spotted and shaded with rich 
purple. I have had no experience with the plant in this coun- 
try, but I know that precautions similar to those described by 
Mr. Gerard (page 273) are necessary to its successful manage- 
ment in British gardens. As Mr. Orpet recommends pot cul- 
tivation in a frame for these plants, | was prepared to consider 
them not hardy in Massachusetts until my neighbor, Mr. 
Thomas N. Cook, who manages a small villa garden with 
consummate skill, invited me to see one of these Irises in 
bloom on the 11th of June. Last October Mr. Cook secured 
a few roots of the plant, and, not having the protection of a 
cold frame or greenhouse, he set the roots ten inches deep in 

a mixture of sand and well-decomposed cow-manure. They 
occupied an exposed position ten yards away from the house 
and were slightly mulched with dry litter. The situation was 
neither particularly wet nor dry. The late winter was not un- 
usually mild here, and people in eastern Massachusetts may 
therefore have a reasonable hope for success with this beau- 
tiful species, if Mr. Cook’s method is adopted. 


Cypripedium Lawrenceanum.—This species has bloomed here 
for more than two months, and is, beyond question, the most 
decorative Cypripedium in cultivation. The oblong leaves are 
from six to twelve inches in length, and beautifully tessellated 
with greenish white and dark green, the colors being irregu- 
larly distributed in about equal quantity. The foliage excels 
that of all other Cypripediums in beauty, and the genus is one 
in which attractive leaves are not rare. The distinctness of 
the variegation would in itself be sufficient to commend the 
lant to the notice of growers. The flowers, measuring five 
inches from tip to tip of the petals, and four and a half inches 
from the base of the lip to the tip of the dorsal sepal, are borne 
singly, seldom in pairs, on a scape from twelve to eighteen 
inches long, erect, hirsute, and of a purplish color. The lower 
sepal is small, ovate-oblong, greenish, with dark lines, the 
upper one large, between two and three inches across, almost 
circular, white, with purpleand bright rosy purple lines ; petals 
ligulate, pale green, tipped green, with little black excrescences 
of roundish outline and numerous hairs along the margin ; lip 
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large, dull purple in front, and pale green behind. Sometimes 
the flowers retain their full form and color considerably over 
a month, and they have been kept two weeks in water. The 
plant succeeds best in a stove temperature. 

There are now many excellent varieties recognized by the 
trade. ‘ Among the best of these are Atro-purpureum, Colo- 
ratum, Elegantissimum, Expansum, Hyeanum, Majus, Mar- 
moratum and Superbum. 

Botanical Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


The Forest. 
Its Significance as a National Resource. 


NDER the title of ‘‘ What is Forestry?” the United 
States Department of Agriculture has published a 
bulletin prepared by Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry. Most of the subject-matter, it is stated 
in the letter of transmittal, has already been presented by 
Mr. Fernow in the form of public addresses before different 
bodies like State Boards of Agriculture and the Chamber of 
Commerce in Rochester, New York, and the interest shown 
in it suggested the desirability of publishing it to a larger 
audience. The subjects of forest-management, that is, 
forestry in a wooded country, and forest-planting, or for- 
estry for the treeless plains, are both considered in this 
bulletin. In treating of the first of these general subjects 
much practical information is given on reproduction, on 
thinning, on undergrowth, on the influence of light, and 
other matters of detail in the actual practice of the art of 
forestry, and, besides this, there is a discussion on the 
profitableness of forest-management, together with some 
notes on European government forestry and on working 
plans for large forest-areas and the needs of a well-organ- 
ized administration. All that is set forth on this part of the 
subject has been derived from experience, and it is a valu- 
able résumé of the most important points in recognized 
forest-practice. Of course, it is not assumed that what is 
proper management in one country is proper in all others, 
and Mr. Fernow lays down the qualifying proposition, 
which should be borne in mind by every one who takes 
an interest in the’forests of the country, as follows: “ Be- 
fore we may apply the finer methods of forest-manage- 
ment as practiced abroad, it will be well to begin with 
common-sense management, which consists in avoiding 
unnecessary waste, in protecting against fire, in keeping 
out cattle where young growth is to be fostered, and in not 
preventing by malpractice natural reforestation.” 

Under the head of forest-planting, Mr. Fernow speaks of 
the necessity of co-operation. He gives a list of such trees 
as are more liable to succeed, together with some direc- 
tions how to mix them, and adds some notes on the proper 
methods of planting. This subject of tree-culture on the 
western plains is also illustrated by two letters from cor- 
respondents, who give their experience in tree-planting on 
the prairies of Dakota, and this record of personal effort is 
an instructive commentary upon the suggestions of the 
bulletin. The whole makes a pamphlet of rather more 
than fifty pages. We quote a portion of the introductory 
paragraphs, which are found under the title of ‘*The 
Forest and Its Significance” : 


The forest primeval is our most valuable inheritance. 
It is the ready cash of nature’s bountiful provision for our 
future. Of all the natural resources reserved for our use 
it is the most directly useful, for in the forest we find ready to 
hand, without further exertion than the mere harvesting, the 
greatest variety of material applicable to the needs of man, 
the means to satisfy every direct want of life. The accumula- 
tions of centuries are stored in the tree-growth of the virgin 
forest and in the forest-floor of- decayed foliage. Nature has 
taken no account of time or space, both of which were lav- 
ishly at her command; nor did she care whether the forest 
was composed of the timbers most useful to man ; tree-growth, 
whatever the kind, satisfied her laws of development. 

But when man begins to occupy the ground, when a grow- 
ing nation has need of the soil for agricultural use and for tim- 
ber, when the forest gives way to the field and meadow, it 
becomes necessary in time to introduce economy into the use 
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of our inheritance, to relegate the forest to the non-agricul- 
tural soils, and to make the soil do full duty in producing only 
that which is useful to man. 

Then a new conception of the forest arises. The “ forest 
primeval,” together with the young natural growth of the bet- 
ter class, becomes “ woodlands”; the brush-lands, which 
result from the careless treatment of the original growth, be- 
come “ waste lands,” and the name of “ forest” is reserved to 
those woodlands, which have become objects of human care, 
producing to the fullest capacity of the soil the most useful 
material. No more convincing argument for the importance 
of this resource in a nation’s economy can be offered than to 
state the value of the forest-product in the United States. 

The total annual product of wood-material of all sorts con- 
sumed in the United States may be valued in round numbers 
at $1,000,000,000, representing, roughly speaking, 25,000,000,000 
cubic feet of wood, or the annual increase of the wood-growth 
of 500,000,000 acres of forest in fair condition. This value ex- 
ceeds ten times the value of our gold and silver output, and 
three times the annual product of all our mineral and coal 
mines put together. It is three times the value of our wheat 
crop; and, with all the toil and risk which our agricultural 
crops involve, they can barely quadruple the value of this 
product yielded by nature for the mere harvesting. If to the 
value of our total mining product be added the value of stone 
quarries and petroleum, and this sum be increased by the 
estimated value of all the steamboats, sailing vessels, canal- 
boats, flatboats and barges plying in American waters and 
belonging to citizens of the United States, it will still be less 
than the value of the forest-product by a sum sufficient to 
purchase, at cost of construction, all the canals, buy up at par 
all the stock of the telegraph companies, pay their bonded 
debts, and construct and equip all the telephone lines. The 
value of the annual forest-product exceeds the gross income 
of all the railroad and transportation companies. It would 
suffice to pay the indebtedness of all the states, if we leave out 
New York and Pennsylvania, including that of all counties, 
townships, school districts, and cities within those states = 
1880); and it would more than wipe out the remaining public 
debt of the United States. In fact, ranking manufactures of 
all kinds and agriculture as respectively first and second in 
importance, as far as production of values goes, the forest- 
product occupies the third place. This was the case accord- 
ing to the census of 1880. It is claimed that since then the 
lumber industry has enlarged to such an extent as to make its 
product second, if not first in value. 

Not only does the forest furnish the material for the construc- 
tion of dwellings and other structures, our railroad consumption 
of 500,000,000 cubic feet of timber included, but it yields to two- 
thirds of our population the fuel to warm their houses and to 
prepare their food; it gave us the first means of using our 
mineral resources, and even now 600,000 tons of our iron 
product depend upon charcoal. Not only does the wood in its 
natural form serve our needs, but our ingenuity has invented 
methods by which we can transform it into cellulose, paper, 
and even silk, while lately it has become possible to prepare 
from the brushwood a feed for cattle more nutritious than 
straw and equal to hay. By distillation of the wood numer- 
ous new products are derived from it, like alcohol, acetic acid, 
gas, vanillin, etc.; the bark yields indispensable tanning 
material. Resin and tar to pitch our vessels, and turpentine, 
sassafras oil, and quinine to cure our ills, rubber and cork for 
a great variety of uses, maple sugar and cinnamon to flavor 
our food, all are derived from the forest; an enumeration of 
the use of forest-products would be almost endless. 

While this direct usefulness of the forest is patent to every 
one, there are to be noted some more hidden indirect phases 
of utililty as important as those which are presented by its 
material. The forest, with its decaying vegetation, has fur- 
nished the fertility of our fields and waters, for the mineral 
soil without the humus or vegetable-mold would never have 
produced food enough for mankind. 

Another incalculable benefit of the forest-cover is the part 
which it plays in the great economy of nature, the recognition 
of which led Humboldt to exclaim: ‘‘ How foolish do men ap- 
pear, destroying the forest-cover without regard to conse- 
quences, for thereby they rob themselves of wood and water.” 

It is only within a century or so that the value of a forest- 
cover as a protection against destructive natural forces and as 
a regulator of favorable cultural conditions, by its influence 
upon climatic conditions and upon the flow of water, has been 
recognized and proved. Whatever may in general remain un- 
explained in regard to these influences of the forest, it is well 
established by observation, experience and experiment that, 
under certain conditions of soil, topography and climate, these 
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influences not only exist, but are of considerable importance 
in preventing the washing and shifting of the soil, regulating 
the surface and subterranean drainage of waters, breaking the 
force of and tempering hot and cold winds, and thus acting as 
a regulator of cultural conditions. 

The significance, then, of the forest is twofold. For the 
private interest it is, in the first place, only a source of profita- 
ble products ; for the interest of the community, the state, or 
nation it forms an indispensable basis of material prosperity, 
directly and indirectly. Forest-management, therefore, in- 
cluding a proper maintenance of forest-cover where desirable, 
supplies not only profitable employment for private enterprise, 
but is also an important factor of public economy, and the 
application of proper forestry-principles is hence a matter of 
the highest public interest. 


Correspondence. 


Our Neglected Native Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—It is a fact to be regretted that the value of plants is so 
commonly rated by the remoteness of the country from which 
they have been brought. The cold inhospitable regions of 
Siberia and Kamtchatka, the torrid jungles of Africa, the wilds 
of Australia, the distant Indias, the treeless Brazilian Pampas, 
and the forests of the Amazon are eagerly searched for floral 
treasures, while our native plants, such as Laurels, Magnolias, 
Andromedas, Rhododendrons, Lilies, Irises, Cypripediums, 
Cacti, Phloxes, Passion Flower, Verbenas, Calycanthus, Trailing 
Arbutus, Calamusand Pond-lilies are comparatively neglected. 

A’ few persons are beginning to appreciate this class of 
plants, but our people generally are willfully blind to their 
beauty. In my own little backwoods corner of the south-west 
we have Clematis coccinea, Ipomea pandurata, Bignonia radi- 
cans and Virginia Creeper among vines, Cornels, Ked-bud, 
Hydrangea and Viburnums among shrubs, Phloxes, Lobelias, 
Penstemons, Verbenas, Ageratums, Aquilegias and other her- 
baceous plants, all growing wild. One of my neighbors once 
lamented the poverty that had kept her yard bare of flowers 
for fifteen years. When I suggested that her boys could get 
her a great many flowers in the woods a quarter of a mile 
away, she drew herself up with sudden dignity and freezingly 
remarked, ‘‘ that she supposed she could if she wanted wi/d 
flowers, but she didn’t.’””’ The sarcastic emphasis on that word 
“wild” showed that she considered the suggestion a positive 
insult. Again, while traveling in Arkansas, we passed a grove 
of beautiful trees, which were then unknown to us. Meeting 
a family group a little later, we asked the name of ‘those 
grand trees, remarkably handsome,” we told them, “ tall and 
straight, with corky bark and curious five-pointed leaves, shin- 
ing as though varnished.” But the more we explained, the 
more puzzled the party became. At last an old lady recog- 
nized the description, and burst out with, ‘‘ Lasakes! stranger, 
them aint nuthin’ but Sweet Gums! The men thought yer 
meant sumthin’ fine.” ‘Sumthin’ fine” meant something 
they could not see every day, and it seems to mean this with 
most people. 

Nor is the contempt of wild things confined to the unedu- 
cated classes. A certain academy town, whose citizens pride 
themselves on their culture, has several amateurs ambitious 
of being considered connoisseurs of choice and rare flowers. 
Twenty agi ago, within a radius of two miles of this village, 
one could find Lilium Canadense, Cypripedium spectabile and 
C. pubescens, Gaultheria, Sarracenia purpurea and Trillium 
grandifiorum. A choicer or more distinctive half-dozen plants 
could hardly be named. To-day not one of these plants can 
be found in that neighborhood, and it is but a question of time 
when the Cardinal-flowers and Lobelias, the Phloxes and the 
Hepaticas will also be extinct there. In this same town a lady 
once received a gift of a rare hybrid Azalea. The premises 
included a river-bank, and here the precious treasure was 
planted, and watched until it was a thrifty, good-sized speci- 
men that each year gave large clusters of rich scarlet blossoms. 
In time a new owner changed the boundary-fences, and this 
bank was thrown outside of the enclosure. The river-side 
soon became the promenade-ground of the town, and though 
the beautiful Azalea was quite conspicuous, it was supposed 
to be indigenous, and so was unprotected and uncared for. 
Lovers sat beside it and picked its leaves and blossoms to 
pieces as they talked ; stray cattle ate it down, until but dwarfed 
shoots remained; baby-buggies were trundled over it, and 
people stepped on it in their haste to witness a boat-race or a 
baptizing. A few years after, one who knew of this rare shrub 
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came irom a distant state after it, and found it gone, root and 
branch, not even a stump remaining to show where it had 
once stood. How the amateurs of that town would have ri- 
valed each other in their eagerness to secure a root or sprout 
of it had any one told them whata rare exotic it was. But, 
with all its exquisite beauty, it perished because people thought 
it a native plant, and would not take the trouble to transplant 
it where it could have liberty to grow unmolested. 

The study of botany in our common schools and the organ- 
izing of wild-flower clubs would tend to popularize our home- 
plants and to demonstrate that there is as much genuine 
beauty in the daintily-poised Blue-bell of the meadow as in the 
more pretentious cultivated flower, and that a fine flower is 
beautiful wherever found, be it in greenhouse, door-yard or 
woodland. It would be easy to interest our children in col- 
lecting native plants and in having them care for them in the 
home grounds, and there is as much pleasure and recreation 
in a day of plant-gathering as in hunting or fishing. 

I have noticed that a few persons lead the floral taste of each 
town, and that every successful flower-garden has many imi- 
tators, and if persons who appreciate wild flowers would give 
them a place in the garden for their own pleasure, they would 
soon find the little floral world around them growing the same 
kind of plants. If, in the neighborhood summer-outings plant- 
collecting trips were included, beds of native flowers would 
soon beas much a feature of the garden as the ribbon, foliage 
or sub-tropical beds now are. 

Among the encouraging signs to be noted is the prominent 
position which GARDEN AND ForREsT and other good journals 
give to articles on native plants and flowers, and the increasing 
number of advertisements, which show that the propagation 
and sale of native plants is receiving more attention. 

Pineville, Mo. ~ Lora S. La Mance. 


A Redeemed Swamp. 
. To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In an editorial article in GARDEN AND FOREST, for July 
8th, on the Value of Rural Beauty, the encouraging fact was 
noted that there is an increasing tendency {to purchase so- 
called waste places and to hold them for the enjoyment of the 
people. This is, without doubt, true, and few of us whose 
travels are confined to main thoroughfares realize how much 
is being done in this direction. The workers are immersed 
in their creditable work and seek no notoriety, and their efforts 
seldom firid a recorder.’ A very interesting public improve- 
ment, carried on by private enterprise, I found a few days 
since in the near-by town of Clifton, New Jersey. Along the 
Dundee Drive, at the foot of Dundee Lake, a reservoir on the 
Passaic River, there was a swamp stretching for a thousand 
feet along the road. The swamp occupied a depression be- 
tween the drive on one side and a sloping hill on the other, 
and like the usual waste place of this character, was an eye- 
sore, filled with weeds, wild grasses and decaying vegetation, 
and covered in summer with a pall of dust. Mr. S.C. Nash, 
who occupies a residence opposite, acquired the property, 
and with energy inspired by a love of nature in general and 
aquatics in particular, has widened the swamp into a small 
ie, waged war on the unsightly vegetation, started a garden 
of native plants on the border, established the hardy Water 
Lilies, and has already effected a transformation which prom- 
ises the town a never-failing attraction. 

Mr. Nash has not redeemed this place without a constant 
struggle with uncompromising and sleepless enemies, and he 
reads Mrs. Robbins’ account of renewing an old place witha 
sympathy which comes from similar trials and experiences. 

The Nymphzas, Pontederias, Irises, Wild Rice, Sagittarias, 
and the like, have already taken hold with vigor, but to one 
only accustomed to growing aquatics in an artificial pond it 
was interesting to note the numerous indigenous wildings ex- 
actly adapted to their environments, which grew apparently 
for the delight of rebellion against constant efforts to exter- 
minate them. But Mr. Nash will learn, as many of the rest 
of us have already learned, that these trials are the true 
sources of delight in the garden. 

Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Are Fungicides Abused? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—Under the head of “The Abuse of Insecticides,” 
Dr. Hoskins, on page 247, protests 4 ge using mineral poi- 
sons as fungicides, and declares that he cannot consent to the 
use of arsenical sprays in his orchard either as an insecticide 
or fungicide. While not wishing to discuss the question of 
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the danger of arsenical compounds, it seems only just to state 
that the accepted formule for fungicides do not call for any 
compound of arsenic. This does not mean thatfungicides are 
harmless to man if taken into his system in considerable quan- 
tities. Many substances are used to prevent the growth of 
mildews, molds and blights, but usually they contain some 
compound of copper as the effective ingredient, which is not 
wholesome, although lacking much of the poisonous nature of 
the arsenical insecticides. That these copper compounds can 
be used as a spray in such large quantities as to do injury to 
the person afterward using the treated fruit or vegetable for 
food is possible, but the experience of many, extending over 
several years, indicates that the chances of harm are too few 
to be worth considering. In other words, the standard fun- 
gicides, when properly applied, are practically harmless. Their 
effectiveness is now generally admitted. Thousands of Grape- 
growers, for example, now spray their vines with as much 
faith in the process as they have in the value of manures for 
crops. Again, it has been shown that the copper mixture will 
save the foliage of Pear-trees from the leaf-blight, and bring a 
prize crop of fruit when only leafless and fruitless branches 
would remain if the fungicide was withheld. Practice has 
demonstrated that fungicides pay. It would be unfortunate if 
fruit-growers or gardeners should be deterred from using 


them | imaginary dz ; 
Ret DY Sth Hae nary Ganges Byron D. Halsted. 


N. J. Experiment Station. 


Exhibitions. 

The free Saturday exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society can generally be depended upon to bring 
together some interesting plants and flowers, and are often 
more instructive than the more elaborate exhibitions given by 
this society at stated periods during the year. That which was 
held on the 19th of July may be called a Hollyhock exhibition, 
as the principal prizes awarded were given to this popular 
flower. Mr. Joseph S. Fay, of Woods Holl, who in the last 


_year or two has come into the very front rank of exhibitors 


before the Massachusetts Society, easily took the first prize, 
both for cut flowers and for a collection of spikes, which were 
nearly six feet high, and proportionately strong and vigorous. 
Flowers almost as fine were exhibited by Mr. Nathaniel P. 
Kidder, of Milton, who took the second prize. Very interest- 
ing and beautiful was a remarkable collection of Sweet Peas 
sent by the Reverend W. T. Hutchins, of Ellington, Connecti- 
cut, comprising forty-four varieties, in many colors, some ex- 
ceptionally dark. It contained many of Mr, Hutchins’ own 
seedlings, and, altogether, was one of the most attractive ex- 
hibits which has been seen in Boston for a long time. A col- 
lection of the Shirley Poppies, from F. S. Davis, attracted 
considerable attention. These are charming flowers of the 
most delicate and delightful shades of color, but it cannot be 
denied that they possess the disagreeable odor of their race, 
and that, like all Poppies, they last a very short time. Mr. 
Benjamin B. Smith, of Cambridge, showed a basket of the 
large fruit of a dwarf Shad-bush (Amelanchier Canadensis, 
var. oblongifolia), to the cultivation of which he has for several 
years devoted careful attention. This, on the whole, is the 
most promising of all our wild fruits, with the exception, of 
course, of that of some species of Vaccinium and Gaylussacia, 
and only requires time to develop it into a first-class table 
berry, although it must not be called a berry, being really a 
little apple, or something very much like it. Very fine Ver- 
*sailles Currants were shown by William Doran & Sons and by 
B. G. Smith. The first prize for White Currants was awarded 
for White Grace, and the second for Dana’s Transparent. An 
unusual and most remarkable collection of peas appeared on 
the table devoted to vegetables, the first prize being awarded 
for Stratagem, the second for Telephone, and the third for the 
Duke of Albany. This last, a new variety, was sent from the 
gardens of Mr. D..B. Fearing, of Newport. The dish of Strata- 
gem, in size and in perfection of pod and seeds, eclipsed any- 
thing which has been seen in Boston for a long time. 


Notes. 


In Mrs. Scidmore’s recently published “ Jinrikisha Days in 
Japan ” she hints at the fact that landscape-gardening is prac- 
ticed by amateurs and even by ladies, saying that the Countess 
Okuma designed the “ paradise of a garden” which surrounded 
her husband’s town residence, now the home of the French 
legation. 

Paris is probably the only northern city where brides may 
obtain Orange-blossoms at all seasons of the year, When they 
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are in bloom in the south they are, of course, imported, but 
at other times the greenhouses of the city and its vicinity fur- 
nish an uninterrupted supply; and it is said that the forced 
flowers are superior to those brought from the south, as the 
latter soon turn gray and dingy when exposed to the air. 


It has been claimed by many growers of Roses that the 
temperature of the water applied to them is a matter of no 
consequence, but in the last number of the American Florist 
Mr. John N. May considers it an important point that the 
water should be tepid. Hydrant water in winter he thinks 
much too cold to be applied to the plants. In the summer, 
water which is supplied to towns, however, is not often much 
below sixty degrees, and therefore will do no injury. 


One of the oldest wooden stairways that exist is the flight 
which leads up to the gallery of the Sainte Chapelle, in Paris, 
on the northside of the shrine, its companion on the southern 
side being a restoration. It was built during the first half of 
the thirteenth century, when Saint Louis erected the chapel to 
contain the Crown of Thorns, now preserved at Notre Dame. 
It is very delicately carved, and is regarded as a masterpiece 
of the finest period of Gothic art. The stairs wind about a 
central newel and are supported on the outer side by uprights, 
which form an open-work cage. 


The following advertisement is one of a large class which 
appeal, we fear with some success, to a puerile craze for 
novelty on the part of persons who think that they “love 
plants”; but it is the first we remember to have seen where 
an appeal is likewise made to a pseudo-religious sentimen- 
tality. Singularly enough, it was allowed to appear in an Eng- 
lish journal called Zhe Christian, for it runs: ‘‘ Wonderful 
Symbolical Plant—Calvary Clover, leaves three in one, with 
blood-like spot, seed-vessels surrounded with mimic crown of 
thorns. Grows freely in pot or open ground. Healthy plants, 
two for one shilling.” 


Every one knows that ‘‘ elbow grease” is the best polish for 
mahogany, and it is interesting to learn how it is applied in 
Japan to produce the beautifully polished floors of cheaper 
wood, upon which. one is not allowed to tread with shoes. 
“‘ They are not varnished, nor oiled, nor waxed,” says a recent 
traveler, “ but every morning rubbed with a cloth wrung out 
of hot bath-water, which contains oily matter enough to give, 
in time, this peculiar lustre. Three years of daily rubbing 
with a hot cloth are required to give a satisfactory result, and 
every subsequent year adds to the richness of tone and polish, 
until old meni, “at and temples disclose floors of common 
pine looking like rose-wood or six-century-old oak.” 


A correspondent sends us some spikes of bright pink flow- 
ers, and inquires what they are and why they are not often 
cultivated. They prove to be flowers of the Hardhack (.Spirea 
tomentosa), which ought to be familiar to all persons who have 
passed much time in the country at this season. This is 
among the latest of the Spirzas to bloom, and it is really one 
of those handsome plants which would be often found in pri- 
vate grounds but for the fact that it is native and common, It 
is usually found in low grounds, but not always, and it will 
thrive in any ordinary position. When planted in rich soil, 
and occasionally cut back, it makes a dense shrub, and the 
beauty of its flowers, as well as the season of its bloom, make 
it a very desirable plant. 


At the last session of the Ontario Legislature an Act of Par-. 


liament was passed for protecting the plant Ginseng (Ara/ia 
guinguecfolia), and the Honorable John Brydon, Minister of 
Agriculture, has thought it advisable to publish a bulletin, so 
that the people of Ontario may be better acquainted with a 
plant of so much economic value. The bulletin contains a 
figure of the plant, with both popular and botanical descrip- 
tions and notes on its distribution, which show that it is com- 
paratively common throughout the province. Of course, it is 
used for export to China. Twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
was shipped over the Kingston and Pembroke Railroad last 
year, and the price of dry roots ranged from $3 to $3.50a 
pound. Whether it would pay to cultivate the plantis a ques- 
tion now considered. The law referred to forbids any one 
from rooting up, gathering or destroying Ginseng wherever it 
may be found ina wild or uncultivated state, except for the 
purpose of clearing land and bringing it under cultivation, be- 
tween the first day of January and the first day of September 
in any year. 


There may be some reality in the danger explained bya 
writer in the Mew York Tribune who recently described the 
butler in a large country house arranging the flowers with 
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which the rooms were filled, renewing those in each receptacle 
with the greatest skill, but merely adding a little fresh water 
to that already polluted by the blossoms of the day before. 
“I knew by experience,” says the commentator, ‘how fetid 
and offensive water becomes from decaying stems of plants, 
and I spoke to my friend on the subject, believing, as I did, that 
the standing water in so many open receptacles was positively 
unhealthy. ‘How often do you clean the vases completely, 
James?’ she inquired. ‘We wash everything once a week, 
ma’am,’ he answered respectfully ; ‘ the rest of the time I onl 
take out the flowers that are faded and replace them with fresh 
ones.’ ‘Just take out those,” she directed, pointing to a big 
yellow bowl filled with purple Irises. As he lifted the wet 
mass from the dish the odor was so sickening that it filled the 
whole room. Now here, I thought, is surely a question fora 
physician, and yet I have never heard it mentioned. Wherever 
houses are profusely decorated with flowers, this stagnant 
water is presumably standing constantly in living-rooms, and 
people are continually breathing what, even out-of-doors, 
under the fresh winds of heaven, is generally accounted un- 
healthy.” 


In speaking of the planting of home grounds, Mr. Parsons, 
in his recently published Landscape Gardening, well says: 
“The tendency of those who think of trees in mass, and in 
their mass relations, is to crowd them too much with their 
companions, to fail to comprehend their appearance at matur- 
ity, and thus to develop their proper effect imperfectly. Such 
a tendency is apt to ‘crib and confine’ the trees and to under- 
take to make them do duty after a fashion that is not altogether 
adapted to their nature. . . . On the other hand, a person 
who dwells specially on the development of the individual 
character of a plant is liable to err in another way, and to 
sacrifice the broad effects and harmoniously combined rela- 
tions of trees to the exhibition of characteristic and highly per- 
fected individual excellences. A middle way of arrange- 
ment may be pursued, with reasonable satisfaction, which will 
secure good mass effects and a fair consideration for the 
character of individual specimens. . . . Outlying speci- 
mens of choice trees and shrubs will vary the outline of the 
masses here and there, and, perhaps, stand alone at a few 
points without shrubs. A simple negative rule for 
the arrangement of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants is 
never to plant them in a continuous straight line, but in groups 
with curving boundaries, and placed on the specially prepared 
crests of swelling spots or portions of the lawn.” 


A recent writer in the Cornhill Magazine, speaking of “ elas- 
tic fruits” which explode when their seeds are ready to be 
scattered, says that the examples of these elastic capsules pro- 
duced in the tropics, where plants have to fight against a 
greater multitude of powerful enemies than in temperate 
regions, ‘‘are by no means mere toys to be lightly played with 
by babes and sucklings. The Sand-box tree of the West 
Indies has large, round fruits, containing seeds about as big 
as an English horse-bean, and the capsule explodes, when 
ripe, with a detonation like a pistol, scattering its contents 
with as much violence as a shot from an air-gun. It is dan- 
gerous to go too near these natural batteries during the shoot- 
ing season. A blow in the eye from one would blind a man 
instantly. I well remember the very first night I spent in my 
own house in Jamaica, where I went to live shortly after the 
repression of ‘Governor Eyre’s rebellion,’ as everybody calls 
it locally. All night long I heard somebody, as I thought, 
practicing with a revolver in my own back garden—a sound 
which somewhat alarmed me under those very unstable 
social conditions. An earthquake about midnight, it is true, 
diverted my attention temporarily from the recurring shots, 
but didn’t produce the slightest effect upon the supposed 
rebel’s devotion to the improvement of his marksmanship. 
When morning dawned, however, I found it was only a Sand- 
box tree, and that the shots were nothing more than the ex- 
plosions of the capsules.” 


Catalogues Received. 


A. BLANC, 314N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; New Floral Electrotypes. 
—WILLIAM BULL, 536 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S. W., Engiand; 
New and Rare Plants and Orchids.—ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.; Pot-grown and Layer Strawberries, 
Bulbous Flower Roots for Fall Planting.—W. B. HARTLAND, Cork, 
Ireland; Carefully drawn Illustrations of nearly fifty varieties of 
Daffodils.—J. L. NorRMAND, Marksville, La.; Rare Oriental Plum 
Buds.—J. J. vaN LoGHeRN, Haarlem, Holland, Orro Scumitz, Fuller 
Building, Jersey City, N.J., Ag’t; Wholesale Price List of Dutch Bulbs.— 
VAN VELSEN bros., Haarlem, Holland; Flower Bulbs.—JAMEs VEITCH 
& Sons, it King’s Road, Chelsea, England; Catalogue of Plants, in- 
cluding Novelties for 1891. 
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PAINLESS, -nenne= EFFECTUAL. 





A Wonderful Medicine. 
FOR ALL 


BILIOUS:NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
Suh as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 


; Tra 
Disordered Liver, &c. 
Arousing with the Resebud of 
Health the whole Physical 
Energy ofthe human frame. 

Taken as directed these famous 
pills will prove marvellous restor- 
atives to all enfeebled by any of the 
above, or kindred diseases. 

SOLD BY ALL DRuCCISTS. 

Price“25 Cents 
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Paired States, 365 & 367 
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BUBNETT’s 


PURE 


Standard = Flavoring 


3 “heer cts 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 





Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 

Josmpu Burnetr & Co., Boston: 


Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 


MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 





From Professor Blot. 


A dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 
ous Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various 

I invariably reply that during the it two 

ses Se on cookery, ‘I certai: refer 

ose prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, 
above all others.” 


PR an hy EXTRACTS are Scents by Qe 
ts generally throughou' 
Sumees abe: in many foseign countries. 
ofered bat nab spec biasing BURNETTS, as 
it w ° 
they are THE BEST. 


POT -CROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


READY JULY (5th. 


rs. 
N.Y. Descriptive Catalogue of the Best varieties, also list of 
SPECIALTIES for Fall Planting 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, iichatstuu's' Y: 


See, AMERICAN WOODS 
alae j A book on W containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 

‘ PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 
FoR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 

OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circula: 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, 








The Perfection of Railway 
Travel 


Is exemplified in the Ro Blue Line Trains now 
runni between Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia on New York, via the B. & O. R.R. Th 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


N e To Enjoy a Dy of Perfect 
trains are vestibuled from end to end, heated by steam, Tea, A TRIAL ORDER 
lighted by Pintsch gas, and all the cars are further pro- of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, either 
tected by Pullman’s anti-telescoping device. Around Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpow- 
the ordinary traveler riding in the day coach, is there- der, Youre Hysop, Mixed, English 
fore thrown the same degree of safety that guards the .  Breakfasi, or Sun Sun Chop, sent 


more exclusive passenger occupying the parlor or by mail on receipt of $2.00. Be 
sleeping cars. ¢ comforts of the coach passen particuiar aad state what kind of Tea you want. Great- 
are further provided for through the separate lava- | est inducement ever offered to get orders for our cele- 
tories for gentlemen and ladies ineach car. A smoking | brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full par- 
compartment in each car is also a new feature that will | ticulars address THE GREAT ERICAN TEA b. 
commend itself to the lovers of the weed. P. O. Box 289. 31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 


“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


For Shipping Plants. 








Unbreakable. Handsome. Durable. Light. Clean. Cheap. 


They insure complete protection to the roots, make a perfect pot for marketing, and effect 
an immense saving in cost of transportation. Cheaper to use ‘‘ Neponset” Pots than to wrap 
with paper. Slips, Cuttings and Young Plants can be grown and marketed in the smaller 
sizes, saving labor of transplanting, and avoiding injury to plant. 

Made in S. A. F. standard sizes. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents : 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 
So, Market St., Boston, Mass. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON, 
Station E, New York City. 


AS A SUMMER RESORT.—It is proposed to keep open several of the hotels 
and boarding-houses Gusting: Cie summer for the accommodation of tourists 
who would like to combine A SIXTY HOUR SEA VOYAGE with their outi: 


at the sea-shore. 86° is the highest temperature ever recorded by the U. S. 
Signal Observer. Range as Sameera. See and August, is from 65° to 83°. BERMUDA ISLAND is 
joo miles due south-east from New York. British Colony. Cable connection with New York. One hundred 
miles stone road ; good hotels ; fine shops; delightful packing and rowing; best of fishing; perfect 
cycling; ideal land for artists ; superb sea bathing, still or surf; MALARIA UNKNOWN. Steamers leave New York 
weekly. For information apply to A. E. Outerbridge & Co., 39 B’way, N. Y. City. THOS. COOK & SON. 


Write for Samples and Circulars. 
Weight of 1,000 2% in. pots (including crate) .. 20 Ibs. 
“ oe 2% Ld “ “ “ ‘oe 
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A CREAT INVENTION 











JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 


_ HAS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ACRES IN FLOWERS. 





LARGEST STOCK of GLADIOLUS, LILIES, DAHLIAS, Etc., in the . Come 
7 to Floral Park and see them for yourself. Our complete Catalogue of HARDY BULBS 
AND PLANTS for Fall Planting and Winter Blooming will be ready September ist. 
Free to all applicants. 


FLORAL PARK, Queens County (Long Island), N. Y. 


For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
Importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. 


Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. 











181, 183,136 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


The most reliable machine made. Fully guaranteed. 
THE THERMOSTATIC INGUBATOR wees tsi ies coxa 
*-ircular,free. Send for Warner's catalogue of 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. JAS. E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York City. 
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HITCHINCS & CO. 


Established 1844. 


Greenhouse Heating | 


VENTILATING. 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 
servatories. 





Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for, 
large Greenhouses 


Worticlturat Arehiteetare 


AND BUILDING. 


Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Houses, ¢tc. 


Erected complete, or the Structural Iron work ship 
ready for erection, with plans, details, and full instruc- 
tions to enable the local builder to erect same. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Four Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Fine, large shade 
trees for city plant- 
ing, 600 Norway 
Maples, 3 to 5 


ques in. diameter; 150 
Elms, 3 to 5 in. diameter; White 
Ash and Catalpa, 3 to 5 in. diameter; Silver 
Maples, € to 6 in. diameter. 


P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, N.Y. 














Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 


Garden and Forest. 


QUALITY + QUANTITY. 





There is no Harness Dressing manufactured 
that equals Frank Miller’s Dressing 
in quality, and there is none manufactured that 
commences to approach it in the quantity used 
by the best people of the land in their private 
stables, also by large establishments where 
long wear of harness is desired, and where 
stylish and dressy appearance of same is neces- 
sary. With all who use it, Framk Mil- 
ler’s Harmess Dressimg stands pre. 
eminently in the lead. Be sure and ask for it. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS DEALERS. 


REENHOUSES, 
PALM-HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. 


IRON CONSTRUCTION, 


PATENT IMPERISHABLE 
PUTTYLESS GLAZING. 


Unter this constroaiien, @ ! ‘Painting Soe &e 
constan SS ae roken g a fim frequent pai a 


rapid decay. r 40, 
ti CL my a Send stamp for paotagee f Catalogues, 
Oirea lars, &c., to 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 


HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT Works. 
New York Office: 145 Liberty St. 
Mail Office & Works : 148-156 Randolph Ave., Jersey City, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














on stock. 


THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS. 


ESTABLISHED, 1859. 


Greenhouse and Dwelling Heating, 
Self-Feeding Boilers for Small Conservatories, 


Doubie Dome Direct Circulating Boiters 


For Heating Greenhouses, Dwellings, etc., 
cosa anna Architects and Builders of 


ae Cgecubontes, Conservatories, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete of 

1 wood, iron and wood combined, or 
poe complete or material cut out, fitted ready to erect. Portable 
Greenhouses, Window Conservatories and Plant Protectors kept 


with metal sas 


THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS, 
| No. 244 Canal Street, New York. 


Send six cents for Illustrated Catalogue, and please mention this paper. 








ay atits, “~~. FOR WATER, AIR, STEAM, ACIDS, 


OILS, Liquors, GAS, SUCTION, 


OT bk And for any and every purpose for which a hose can be 





Sizes, i, jack Sf 4a tnchon dleenater, 


The makin; vending, or use of any Serviceable Armored 
Wire Bound Hose not of our ssanutadt 


ure is an infringe- 


- ment on one or more of our Patents. The ts secured 
to us render each individual dealer or user responsible 7 Aye unlawful use with all the aT... 4 thereof. 


For prices and discounts address boa gg "AUBBER 
Armored Hose Patents, 49 Warren Street, New ¥ 


0., Sole M’fg and Owners of all the Sphincter Grip 





mold 
Constable: F5€o 
 GARPETS. 


Scotch Axminsters, Royal Wiltons 
Lowell Brussels, 


PERSIAN AND ORIENTAL RUGS, 
Axminster and Ambusson Carpets 


SPEGIAL DESIGNS PREPARED 10 ORDER. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Satin Damask, Rich Brocades, 


LACE CURTAINS, 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Cretonnes 


SILK AND COTTON FABRICS 


In Artistic Colorings for Wall Coverings 
and Curtains. 


Proadovay LRH 19th i. 
Now York. 


THE STEAMERS 
PURITAN, PILGRIM, 
PLYMOUTH, PROVIDENCE, 


Fall River Line 


The Famous Business and Pleasure Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & BOSTON 


Are conceded to be the ot handsomest and most 
fectly equipped vessels of their class in the world. ox 
steer by steam, are oe throughout by electricity, and 
in ony detail of equipment more than —— all possible 
conditions of the demands of first-class travel. 

Tickets by this route are on sale atall Principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States. 


DAFFODILS : 


Irish-grown versus Dutch. 


I am pleased to see a notice from Mr. Orpet on 
subject in GarpEN anp Forest for May 2oth, 1891. ite ” 
only what I have anticipated for years. One thin 
would very much like to hear as being tested. I Frets 
know Mr. Orpet, or would ask him why ‘‘Trumpet 
Major” is asked for from Euro rope in preference to a 
wet parked “*Bicolor Princeps,” of equal money value. 

‘or my part I put “ Dutch Major - in 4 the rubbish hea 
and burned it three years since. “Spurius” or single 
“Von Sion” (¢rue) is a very fine variety for forcing, 
om gt in Dutch gardens, in the same way as “ Ard’ 

but not so early. 


WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., 
Ard Cairn, Cork, Ireland. 











Lists free to the United State 
Daffodil Grounds at Temple Hill and Ard Cairn (x4.acres) . 
LN 


Torests Abeemorver > 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 
79> &- 1l1- NEW CHAMBERS ST 
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